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presbyter-bishops of the New-Testament kind, and the New-Testament kind ought 
to satisfy all Christians. 

Limited space prevents further remark, but if the Rev. Mr. Ward will fairly 
study the Methodist Episcopal bishops, who are true bishops, he will find his ideal 
bishop realized In these men, as they take an active part in all matters which relate 
to the welfare of society, and In their episcopal work fly not to the confines of a small 
diocese, but to the uttermost parts of the earth. Thomas B. Nekly. 

IV. 

ABUSE OP POLICE POWERS. 

There has been much discussion concerning the abuse of personal liberty and 
private property arising from the exercise of those extraordinary rights retained 
by the government for the protection of the public. Quarantine regulations, and 
license or prohibitory laws, where the State assumes full control of the individual 
and the destruction of his effects for the safety of society, may be cited as in- 
stances of the evil. 

In a narrower and, perhaps, seemingly less important branch of these powers, 
however, the rights of the people are constantly made the subject of outrage, and 
little attention is paid to it by the reformers. The press of the country con- 
tains daily records of the abuse of authority by police officers. 

Two or three friends stand together upon the street corner, after supper, and 
talk and laugh loudly. A citizen in blue approaches. " Move on; get off that corner," 
he says; and, upon a remonstrance being made, " Shut up, move on. or I'll pull you 
in." If his commands are not then obeyed, he blows a whistle and other officers 
appear: resistance is offered to arrest, clubs are freely used, and the peaceful friends 
of a moment before are dragged off with bleeding heads to the station-house. If they 
attempt to escape, the captors use their revolvers. After a nitrht in filthy cells, they 
are taken before a magistrate and, on the charge of being " drunk and disorderly " 
and " resisting an officer," are held in bail for trial before a jury. 

The records of the press and courts sho w cases of excess more extreme than this . 
Policemen are supposed to be keepers of the peace, but they have enlarged their 
fancied duties until they seem to have quite forgotten that they are merely citizens 
appointed to maintain order, and pose as regulators of the social economy of the 
streets, even in the most trifling matters. 

It may be interesting, in view of these outrages, to inquire into the exact extent 
of the power of these officials. 

In general, it may be said that every citizen, under the common law, is expected 
to preserve the peace of the community, and may, without a warrant, make arrests 
for offences which he fees committed; indeed, if the crime be extreme and is felony 
under the law, he is bound to arrest the offender, under pain of fine and imprison- 
ment. He may not make any arrests, however, unless he is an actual witness of the 
offence. A police officer has little more right than the citizen. It is true that, while 
the law only allows the latter to arrest in ordinary cases, it makes it the duty of the 
former in every case where he sees an offence committed; and where it is felony that 
is charged, the right of the officer is higher than that of the citizen, for he may 
make the arrest without warrant, upon information, and may use his revolver in 
case the criminal attempts to escape. With these differences, his rights and liabili- 
ties are the same as those of the citizen. 

The police, however, think that if a man is drunk, or talks loudly, or sings, or pre- 
sumes to answer the insults addressed to him by them, he must at once be dragged to 
prison, and, upon the slightest resistance, be beaten with clubs or " blackjacks." The 
average citizen knows very little concerning the officers' limits of power, and, seeing 
the order to move on so of ten enforced by the exhibition of the star and the august 
" billy," seldom stops to question the legality of the action. This submissiveness on 
the part of the public has rendered the police, particularly In large cities, arrogant 
and brutal, and these supposed conservators of the peace are frequent law-breakers. 

That a man is under the influence of liquor is not enough to justify interference 
and found a charge of "drunk and disorderly"; to sustain an accusation, there 
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must, ia addition, be annoyance to others. So creating a disturbance does not con- 
sist in unusual noise, but in acts tending to a breach of the peace. In a recent case 
in New York involving this question, the judge was extremely severe in his charge 
against a policeman who was sued for damages for having gone beyond his 
authority, and the jury rendered a verdict for $2,500 in favor of the plaintiff. 

Perhaps the most startling example of the evil is in the case of police raids. A 
complaint, possibly dictated by ill-will, is entered by an officer against some house on 
his beat. In a night or two an army in blue surrounds the place, and all who are 
found within the circle are taken in patrol-wagons to the station-house, and their 
names'entered on the books as criminals. After a night's confinement in the cells 
they are held to bail or fined, according to the personal disposition of the magistrate 
at the moment. In New York, not long since, all the patrons of a restaurant were 
thus treated without any warrant whatever; and in Philadelphia, a few months 
ago, over seventy young girls, pupils of a respectable dancing-school, were taken in 
patrol-wagons to the police station, at 11 o'clock at night, because some neighbor, 
animated by spite, had sworn out a warrant against the proprietor. For actions 
like these no condemnation can be too severe; yet they are of such frequent occur- 
rence as to be matters of little remark. With facts of this kind a foreigner might 
exhibit this so-called free country as a vile despotism. 

The legal position may be thus summed up : no policeman has a right to arrest 
without a written warrant, based upon oath, save for felony seen, or upon accusa- 
tion of some one who saw it, or for misdemeanor or breach of the peace which he 
witnesses. To constitute a breach of the peace there must be blows or weapons 
drawn, or menaces or cries which show the beginning of an affray. Mere singing, 
laughter, and noises of like character are not offences, and do not justify police inter- 
ference either by threats or the use of force. No counter- threat of resistance to the 
officer, if he without cause threaten to use force, will amount to an affray which will 
justify an arrest; for the offence must arise before he threatens or offers force, and 
he cannot, by his own menace of illegal violence, provoke an affray to justify an 
arrest; for in such case he himself creates the breach of the peace. He has no right 
to interfere at all, and if he does so, the citizen may defend himself from the unlaw- 
ful attempt to arrest, and, provided he does not go to wicked excess, may kill the 
officer without being guilty of crime. 

The people should be fully protected from the abuse of power on the part of the 
police, who are, for the most part, ignorant men, of violent passions, placed in posi- 
tions of seemingly great authority, and often disposed or tempted to outrage the laws 
and the liberty of the public. If resisted, they are at once the accusers and often 
the sole witnesses. Their power should be carefully confined to the preservation of 
the public peace, and any attempt to go beyond this limit should be promptly pun- 
ished. The correction of the evil is to be found in the exact determination of their 
authority. Arrests for trivial causes, without warrant, not only tend to create 
breaches of the peace, but render both the law and its ministers the subject of public 
contempt. Citizens must be prompt to resent the unlawful attacks of officers, and 
should pursue offenders by complaints before the appointing powers, by criminal 
prosecutions, and by civil suits for damages. The law is on their side, and, with 
determination, much can be done to correct the present evil. 

Of so much importance to the founders of the country was the personal liberty 
of the citizens that they incorporated an amendment in the Constitution to the ef- 
fect that " the right of the people to be secure in their persons, houses, papers, and 
effects, against unreasonable searches and seizures, shall not be violated, and no 
warrant shall issue but upon probable cause, supported by oath or affirmation." 
We have lost sight of much of the wisdom and free spirit of those days; our ances- 
tors would certainly have looked with horror upon such infringements of personal 
liberty as are now constantly made by police officers. Much of the trouble has 
arisen from the submissiveness of the citizens to any commands which the officers 
choose to make, and it is time that these outrages under the guise of police power 
should be met everywhere with prompt appeals to the law. They are a constant 
menace to the welfare of the people, and are opposed in every way to the sprit of 
our free institutions. Samuel Wilwams Cooper, 



